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ABSTRACT 

Supporters of school-choice proposals contend that 
private-school choice continues to gain momentum at the state and 
local levels. This publication provides an overview of trends in the 
privatization of school choice, including privately financed voucher 
programs, contractual arrangements with the private sector, and 
for-profit private school chains. After discussing a brief history of 
private school choice and noting examples of emerging entrepreneurs, 
the following key questions in the debate are discussed: (1) What 
kinds of choices do parents want? (2) Will the private sector produce 
better outcomes? and (3) Will the private sector exacerbate existing 
inequalities? Whether emerging private-sector movements continue to 
grow may depend on the progress of public-school efforts. In the mean 
time, many agree that educators should not only document their 
accomplishments, but describe the challenges they face. (LMI) 
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With tl^',' election ol President 
Clinton, many anticiptUed ti swilt 
death to any choice proposals that 
would funnel public funds into private 
schools. Meanwhile, supporters of such 
proposals contend that private school 
choice continues to gain nuimentinn al 
the state and local level. Adding 
another dimensicni to that discussion 
are three emerging trends: 
I) privately-financed xoucher pro- 
grams, 2) contractual arrangements 
with the private sector, and 
3) for-profit private scluml chains. 
Todav, these trends put a new spin on 
an otherwise old debate: the pnviitiz^ 
(itioi of ( hoit c. 

A Brief History of Private School 
Choice 

The concept of public funding for 
private education is not new. Adam 
Smith [The Wealth of i\titio}i^, \ 77h) and 
lohn Stuart Mill iOu Libert !S->^M both 
argued for government-sup-porled 
programs that allowed parents the 
right to choose among schools In the 
NNls, economist Milton i-riedman 
prt)posed giving parents government 
vouchers to purchase educatit)nal 
serv ices. But not until \^72 was the first 
widelv documented public voucher 
program implemented in Alum Rock, 
Califtirnia. Private schools were 
allowed to participate but had to hire 
certified teachers and piiy them public 
schotil wages. Such restrictions contrib- 
uted to their decision not to participate 
and why no new priv ate schools were 
created. Researchers concluded thc\t 
because of controls put on the pro- 
gram, it could not be \ iewed as a good 
example of free market ct>mpetition. 

In the l^)8()s supj'Jort for chtnce 
among public schools ccnitinued to 
OQ grow, while pri\'ate school choice 
^ remained highly controversial. C liti- 
^ cism prompted voucher proponents to 
temper their proposals by excluding 



religious schools and allowing for some 
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regulation ot participating private 
schools. But even these more moderate 
proposals ha\'e not gained widespread 
support. With the exception ot 
Milwaukee's Parental School Choice 
Program, a small voucher program 
enacted in U^M serving about hOO 
students, all recent priv ate schtK)l 
choice initiatives have been defeated in 
legislatures or public referendums. In 
what many characterized as a litmus 
test for future initiatives, a W2 private 
school choice proposition in Colorado 
was rejected bv 67 per'^tnit of the v oters. 
(A similar measure will be on the ballot 
in California in l^^4.) At the Federal 
li'vel, a voucher amendment to Con- 
gress' comprehensive education reform 
bill S.2 was also rejected this past year. 

Exiuuples of Emerging Entrepreneurs 

Voucher Providct':, FVustrated with 
these failed state initiatives, some 
individual donors, foundations, and 
corporations have financed their own 
voucher programs, providing private 
school scholarships to low income 
children. Unlike traditional scholarship 
programs, these are meant to challtMige 
public schtmis. Although such pro- 
grams are rare, the concept appears to 
l^e catching on. Choice Charitable 
Trust in Indianapolis, created in l^'-M, 
now provides over ^){\) cliildren witli 
scholarships equal to half of their 
tuition up to S80(). Another program 
launched in in Atlanta by the 
Children's Education Foundation 
provides 1^8 students with scholar- 
ships equal to half their tuition up to 
$3,000. Siniilar programs exist in San 
Antonio, Little Rock, and other com- 
munities are following their lead. 

Private Contractors. Floping to save 
moneV/ school districts are contracting 
with for-profit companies {or ancillary 
services such as transportation and 
janitorial services. Recently this trend 
has extended intcj new territory 
education itself. Notable among the 
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tcir-protit providers is Education 
Alternatives Incorporated (EAI). 
Created in 198b, FAl has primarily 
provided management, consulting, and 
product services to school districts. But 
last year it accepted a S140 million 
contract to run nine I^altimore schools, 
including the provision of instructional 
services. Under its performance-based 
contract with school districts, EAl 
claims it will take no profit until its 
programs demonstrate improved 
educational outccimes. Its success 
remains to be seen. 

For-profit Competitors. Whereas 
EAl onlv operates within the existing 
public school sv stem, making it 
accountable to local school boards, 
educational entrepreneur Chris Whittle, 
tounder of Channel One and the newly 
created Edison Project, plans to create 
a chain of for-profit priv ate schools as 
well as sell his wares to school bciards. 
I ie promises costs (about S5,500 per 
student) comparable {o, and outcomes 
better than, public schools. His ambi- 
tious plan calls for opening 1,000 
schools by the year 2010, serving over 
two million children, age three months 
to !8 v^ears. Scholarships will be 
provided to 20 percent of the students. 

Supporters claim that rather than 
undermine public scIk)oIs, Whittle's 
efforts will provide a much-needed 
prototvpe for success. To others, 
lunvever, the Edison Project servos to 
remind educators that there is a 
movement to provide alternatives to 
public schools. Whittle does not stand 
alone. According to Ltiis Gerber, chair 
of the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Schools, the numbers of elemen- 
tary and secondary children served by 
their association's proprietary schools 
has doubled in the past five years and 
now stands at around 22,000. 

To satisfy skeptics, these new 
entrepreneurs need to prove that they 
can do more than produce academic 



gains for a privileged few who, critics 
agree, would likely do well iinvwhere; 
they must be ready to help those 
children who Ivu e traditionalK' been 
underserxed. 

Key Questions in the Debate 

What kind of choices do parents 
want? Supporters ot priwUe school 
choice note a \^^*^^2 Clallup poll coniniis- 
sioned by the National Catholic 
liducational Association, which 
revealed that 7() percent of Aniencdns 
would be willing to have a portion of 
tax revenue now allocated lo public 
schools used instead to send children 
to the public, prix ale, or parochuU 
school ot their Lhoice. In this poll 
support for vouchers was especially 
strong among minorities: 84 percent ot 
I Uspanics and percent oi African 
Americans supported theni. 

l-or their part, opponents cite a ]^^^^2 
C arnegie l-oundalion study which 
asked public school parents whether 
thev would support a voucher program 
allowing children to enroll in "a priwile 
school at public expense." Sixtv-two 
percent said no, 32 percent said ves. 
and six percent were undecided. When 
asked the best wav to improve schools, 
82 percent suggested more resources 
for schools, and onlv 15 percent said 
competition. Seventy pe- ent of the 
parents said given the choice the\' 
would not transfer their children to 
another school, irrespectiv e of its 
location or whether public or private'. 

C^bx iouslv, public support depends 
to some degree on who is sur\ e\ ed 
and how the issue is couched. 

Will the private sector produce 
better outcomes? Although disputed 
by studies such as the Sandia Labora- 
tory and Cierald Braces' reports, one 
assumption underlying the push for 
competition with the private sector is 
the ciemise of public schools. 1\(»- 
searchers Terry Moe and Ji>hn Chubb 
argue that the bureacratic process 
which governs public educaticni mak(»s 
it impervious to inipri>\'ement. 
Advocates of private schoi>l choice 
agree bv maintaining that betaust^ 
private schoi^ls are not hindered by 
regulation, they produce better results 
While some research suppt^rls this 
contention, critics argue that the 



impact of private schools on student 
ac^hievement is negligible and that 
studies ha\'e not adequately accounted 
for differences iimong public iind 
priN'ate schools' admission, curricu- 
lum, and teacher hiring stjnddids. 

Similar arguments are nvnle about 
the academic impact ot public schools 
run b\- priv ate contractors. In the l'^^7t)s 
the C)ftice ot Kconoip.ic C^pportunitx' 
sponsored a number ot experiments in 
performance-based contracting, but 
none clearlv demiuistrdted impro\*ed 
academic outcomes. Of course an\' 
comparison between publicK'and 
pri\ atel\- run schools must be assessed 
in the context ot another long-standing 
contro\'ers\'; what outcomes truh' 
measure educational impact? 

Will the private sector exacerbate 
existing inequities? A compelling 
argument against pri\ ati/.ation and 
priwile school choice is that it will 
exiicerbate existing educational inequi- 
ties. The Carnegie stud\' findings lend 
credence to criticism that wealthier 
families gain most from choice programs 
because the\" hcu e the information, 
transportation, and ability to supple- 
ment gox ernment subsidies ti^ maximi/e 
their options. In fiict. tor almost half of 
all .American families the next closest 
school is over fi\'e miles awav. \'or 
l^imilies without public trarsportation, 
the cht^ices are clearK" limite i. 

Special needs children, su "h as 
those with limited F".ngh: h sp(»aking 
skills or disabilities, hiU*e e\'en fewer 
options. In the Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program, ft^r example, publicU' 
funded prix ate schot>ls were exempted 
from laws that wt>uld have required 
them to prov ide appropriate serv ices 
f(^r children with disiibilities. 

M(^re(U-er, critics of privatization 
argue that the profit mcUive can eclipse 
the concern fc^r the public good. They 
point to studies showing that 
privatization of dav care C(»ntt»rs 
resulted in profits, but m>t without 
lowered qualitv of services to children 
and limited access for minorities. 

Ilolo F ar Will 77/c Privulizalioti of 
Choice Go? 

In the end, wheth(T t*merging 
private sector movements continue lo 
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.;ti)W ma\' depend the {Progress oi 
public schoi^l reform efforts. If current 
initiati\'es to free public schools from 
regulati^ry constraints result in 
increased innovation and improved 
performance, support for prix alc 
sector iiu oK'ement ma\' wane. Policies 
that proN'ide more flexibilitx' to schools 
in the way the\' govern, pro\ ide 
instruction, dex elop curriculimi, and 
administer tunds (e.g., charter schools, 
blanket waix'ers) ma\" turn out to be 
more impc^rtant than competition with 
the prn ate sector in iniprox ing the 
academic performance of schools. 

In the meantime, manv agree that 
educators slum Id not only document 
their accomplishments, but describe 
the challenges they face. By doing so, 
lliose in the prix ate sector eager to tr\' 
their hand at educating America's 
children will not think they can easilv 
dt^ it betlt»r, as (»t]\iitablv, and with as 
nuuh (.lU'e. 
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